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EpIToRIAL Buzzines. 


The Clouds which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain; _ 

The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain ; 

And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain. 

As through the shadowy lens of even 

The eye looks farthest into heaven 

On gleams of star and depths of blue 

The glaring sunshine never knew. 

—WHITTIER. 





Father Langstroth, in this 
number of the Bee JOURNAL, tells, in 
juite a long article, about his sufferings 
with that troublesome ‘* head-trouble.” 
Every bee-keeper will be interested in 
what he has to say, and will, with him, 
rejoice that he is once more able to 
‘‘feel like himself,’? and enjoy life. 
That he may long be thus spared to his 
hosts of loving friends, will be the earn- 
est wish of all the readers of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL. 





The North American. — We 
have received the following letter from 
Bro. Hutchinson, the Secretary of the 
Association, concerning the views of 
some who expect to attend the meeting 
to be held in Washington : 


FrrenD YorK:—The AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for July 28 is just at hand, 
and I have read the article of Mr. Ben- 
ton, and your comments. 

If I may judge by the letters that I 
am getting every day since the July 
Review was mailed, then Mr. Benton’s 
letter voices the views of the majority of 
the bee-keepers. They allsay: ‘It is 
too early.” ‘‘Itis too hot.” ‘I can’t 
leave then.” ‘*There will be too big a 
crowd—we can’t take any comfort.” 
**Won’t have any money then.” And 
so it goes. 

Personally, I should prefer December, 
when there will not be such a crowd, 
and the weather will be cooler. Reduced 
rates we must have, or there will be no 
crowd, and that is why I favored the 
Encampment_time; but Mr. Benton as- 
sures me that several societies will meet 
in Washington during the last weeks of 
the year, and that by meeting at the 
same time, reduced rates can be secured. 

Although my preference would be 
December, I have no desire to use my 
influence to have it held at that time. 
What the Executive Board desires to 
know and do, is the wish of the ma- 
jority. I shall write to-day to the other 


members. W. Z. HuTcurnson. 


The Ber JOURNAL has no preference 
in the matter, but only desires the time 
of meeting to be when the most bee- 
keepers can attend, and when reduced 
railroad rates can be secured. No doubt 
the question will be settled now very 
soon, so that all may know when they 
are to go to Washington, and can ar- 
range their private affairs accordingly. 
By delaying until December, it will! give 
ample time to prepare a splendid pro- 
gramme for the occasion. 

We will keep our readers posted in 
regard to what is being done about de- 
ciding as to the date, etc. 





Breeding-Queens, — F'RIenDs : 
During August Jennie Atchley wil) mate 
100 of the very finest 5-banded Queens 
to hand-picked Drones. Should you de- 
sire fine breeder, write her at Floyd, Tex. 
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The Woman’s Committee 
on Bee-Culture, of the World’s Fair, has 
been heard from. Mr. W. C. Frazier, 
of Atlantic, Iowa, editor of the Apiarian 
Department of the lowa Homestead, has 
had some correspondence with the chair- 
man (or chairwoman) of the committee, 
and writes us as follows about it: 


I send you a letter from Mrs. Olm- 
stead, which explains itself. 

The cattlemen, the horsemen, the 
sheep, swine and poultry breeders would 
not touch a show where a set of women 
who knew nothing of their business 
(cattle, horses, sheep, ete., business) 
were going to act in the capacity of 
judges. Why should the bee-keepers 
have to ? 

Think of ten women selecting the 
‘* grandest rooster,” or hunting out a 
**just perfectly lovely pig,” on which to 
bestow the first premium! To award 
the premiums in the bee and honey de- 
partment will require more judgment 
than to go over the poulfry and swine, 
point by point, and give a reason for the 
awards. I know whereof I speak. 
There are perhaps over 300,000 bee- 
keepers in the United States—not more 
than 100 are capable of judging such a 
show, and not 25 of the capable ones 
could be induced to assume the respon- 
sibility. ‘* Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” W. C. FRAZIER. 


The letter referred to by Mr. Frazier, 
as having been received from Mrs. Olm- 
stead, of Savannah, Ga., is dated July 
1, 1892, and reads as follows: 


Your letter of June 25 has been re- 
ceived, and contents noted. 

As I understand the relation of the 
various committees from the Board of 
Lady Managers to exhibitors, it is two 
fold: first, to endeavor before the open- 
ing of the Exposition to awaken inter- 
est, and induce exhibitors to make a dis- 
play of their wares, works, arts, etc.; 
and, secondly, in connection with the 
Gentlemen Commissioners, to pass judg- 
ment upon the relative merits of com- 
petitive exhibits during the time that 
the Exposition is opened. 

I can well appreciate. that the bee- 
keepers would prefer that only those 
ladies should be upon the committee in 
‘* Bees and Bee-Culture” who are prac- 
tical apiarists, but if you will consider 
how the Board of Lady Managers was 
formed, you will see that it would be 
unreasonable to expect them to be 








specialists and experts. Mrs. Palmer, 
in making her appointments, was obliged 
to use the material she had. 

At the same time, I would say that a 
capacity to judge of results, is not nec- 
essarily allied to the ability to create. 
The Committee on Fine Arts, for in- 
stance, might well judge of the merits 
of pictures and statues, without being 
able to paint the one, or chisel the other. 

Ido not profess to be a skilled bee- 
keeper, but to the best of my powers I 
am informing myself on the subject, 
and hope to be able to do my duty when 
the time comes. 

I trust that you will send a fine ex- 
hibit to the Fair, and that I shall have 
the pleasure of meeting you there. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
Mrs. CHARLES H. OLMSTEAD, 
Chairman of Committee on Bee-Culture, 
(Lady Manager for Georgia.) 


We do not understand that the Com- 
missioners, either gentlemen or ladies, 
are to award premiums in any of the 
departments of the World’s Fair, but 
that various Superintendents will be 
appointed who will have in charge par- 
ticular portions or exhibits of the Fair, 
and will aid in making the awards upon 
competitive exhibits. We may not be 
correct in this, but such is our under- 
standing of the matter, Perhaps Dr. 
Mason can give us more light. 





A Swarm of bees located recently 
in the vase that crowns the tall column 
of the left side of the principal entrance 
to the building which contains the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, D. 
Cc. So ‘* Uncle Jerry” Rusk is now a 
bee-keeper. It ought to serve as a hint 
that the Government should do more for 
bee-keeping. Friend Benton will now 
have at least one colony to experiment 
with. 





Mr. N. Awrey, of Canada, has 
been selected to take charge of the 
Canadian apiarian exhibit at the World’s 
Fair next year. The Dominion Govern- 
ment will pay for cases at the Fair, and 
also all cost of transportation to and 
from the Exposition, so that no expense 
will fall upon the exhibitors. 
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The Bee-Age, we understand, 
‘‘has been dropped for the present.” It 
was one of the new bee-papers that 
blossomed a few monthsago. We never 
saw even one copy of it. We also learn 
through the Progressive Bee-Keeper for 
July (which, by the way, only got so 
far as to print the cover for June) that 
‘‘there will be a very large crop” of 
new bee-papers in the near future, if 
all who think of starting them ‘‘ carry 
out their plans.” With the poor honey 
seasons of the past few years we should 
think that it would be rather discourag- 
ing business to start new bee-papers. 
But then, it is easy enough to start them 

the trouble seems to appear when 
their publishers try to keep them going. 
Of course, we have the very kindest of 
feelings toward every one who is inter- 
ested inthe pursuit of bee-keeping, or 
who tries to advance its literature; and 
that is just the reason we do not like to 
see our apiarian friends lose their 
money, either by starting new bee- 
papers, or by subscribing for them. Once 
in awhile there is an exception, we are 
glad to say. 





Mr. H. K. Staley, of Pleasant 
Ridge, Ohio, called on us last week, and 
found us trying to ** keep cool.” Mr. S, 
is much interested in electrical matters, 
as well asin the ** busy bee.” Many of 
our readers will remember his interest- 
ing and well-written articles which 
have appeared in the BEE JouRNAL 
during the past five or six years. 





Good Country Roads is a 
subject which is now being much agi- 
tated, and well may it be, for who has a 
better right to receive help from the 
Government than those who pay the 
taxes—the country people? There is 
now a Memorial before Congress on the 
subject of a ‘* Comprehensive Exhibit of 
Roads, Their Construction and Main- 
tenance at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position.” It is desired that our readers 
write to their Members of Congress for 
copies of the Memorial; and also urge 
their representatives in Congress to vote 





for the Bill which provides for this com- 
prehensive road exhibit. 

The passage of this Bill will result in 
the saving of millions of dollars an- 
nually, as the exhibit will teach the best 
and cheapest method of making good 
country roads in all parts of the United 
States. As vast sums of money are 
spent every year in the construction and 
maintenance of the highways of this 
country, it is of the greatest importance 
to show the people how to use this 
money to the best advantage. 

The establishing of a permanent road 
exhibit and a college for road engineers 
at Washington, D. C., is also contem- 
plated. 


The World’s Fair presents, a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to inaugurate a great 
national movement for improving the 
highways of the country. Let all labor 
together to bring about this result. If 
the people will now speak to their repre- 
sentatives in no uncertain tone, the 
work will be accomplished. 


The Bee - Supply Business 
seems a great attraction to many bee- 
keepers. In one of our apiarian ex- 
changes we read this sentence recently, 
by one of our prominent bee-keepers and 
queen-rearers: ‘If I had a_ bee-jour- 
nal I would go into the supply business.” 
It was really amusing tous. Just as if 
a bee-keeper must have a bee-paper in 
order to go into the supply business! It 
must be that some people think that a 
bee-periodical is simply a catalogue for 
apiarian supplies. Though there may 
be some excuse for so thinking, when 
looking over some of the bee-papers, yet 
the best ones, we think, are true to what 
they profess to be. 

As far as the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
is concerned, it is now perfectly free and 
independent of the bee-keepers' supply 
business, as all well know who read it 
from week to week. We may change 
our minds some day, but we now really 
believe that a periodical of any kind can 
render the best service to an industry of 
which itis the exponent, when not in- 
terested financially in the various appli- 
ances used in such industry or pursuit. 








Read S. F. & I. Trego’s Advertisement. 
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The Apiarian Exhibit at the 
World’s Fair, and also the Rules govern- 
ing the same, were mentioned on page 
793 of the BEE JouRNAL for June 16, 
1892. Inreply to a question which we 
asked Mr. Buchanan, he wrote thus: 


I beg to say that the formal notice 
sent out by the Director-General, and 
which you printed, has application to all 
individual exhibitors, and states the 
method to be adopted by this Depart- 
ment regarding the honey exhibit. 


We expect the State Commissions from 
the different States to furnish these 
cases, and the individual producers of 
honey, through their State associations, 
or through the State Commissions, to 
make the exhibit. We have sent a letter 
to the Executive Commissioner of each 
one of the honey-producing States, ask- 
ing him to state definitely the length of 
case that will be desired by his Board to 
accommodate the exhibits of honey from 
his State. This arrangement, of course, 
does not contemplate in any way the 
exhibit of appliances and implements. 
These will be exhibited by the manu- 
facturers, and this Department will 
treat each application individually. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
W. I. BUCHANAN, 
Chief, Department of Agriculture. 





Sealed Covers and Absorbents 
still occupy considerable attention in 
bee-periodicals. Bees must be kept dry. 
Ina warm, dry cellar, with the hives 
raised from the bottom boards, it mat- 
ters little, so far as the bees are con- 
cerned, whether the covers are sealed or 
not. Out-of-doors the covers must be 
protected if they are left sealed, then 
they will be warm, and there will be no 
condensation of moisture over the bees ; 
it will take place at the sides and cor- 
ners of the hive, or near the entrance. 
If the cover is removed, and the bees 
covered with some porous packing, the 
moisture will pass up through the pack- 
ing and condense above it. Packing 
should never be used with the intent 
that it should absorb and retain the 
moisture. There must be abundant 
ventilation above the packing to allow 
the excess of moisture to pass off.—Bee- 
Keepers’ Review. 





Several Eggs in a Cell, Etc. 
—Mr. A. P. Raught, of Volo, Ills., on 
July 18, 1892, wrote thus about his 
experience with queens : 


Please answer these questions in the 
BEE JOURNAL: 

1. Ihave a young Italian queen that 
lays sometimes two and three eggs in a 
cell. Has any one had the same experi- 
ence ? If so, what is the result ? 

2. Also, I gave toa queenless colony 
a frame of brood with eggs and larv# on 
July 7, and on July 15 they had a queen 
hatched. What would be the result of 
such a queen? Would she be good for 
anything ? A. P. Ravenr. 


The foregoing questions we referred 
to Mr. G. M. Doolittle, who has kindly 
replied as follows: 


1. If the colony is small, this shows 
that the queen is a good, prolific one, or 
she lays more eggs than the bees can 
care for. If the colony is strong, and 
the queen lays those in only a few cells, 
she will probably prove a drone-layer, or 
else worthless. 

2. Eight-day queens are of not fre- 
quent occurrence, and rarely become 
fertile. They are prolific for a few 
months, and die of old age before a year 
is past. Theolder the larva when fed 
for a queen, the shorter the life of such 
queen.—G. M. DooLirrLe. 





The Marion County Agricul- 
tural Fair will be held at Knoxville, 
Iowa, on Sept. 20 to 28, 1892. We 
have received the Premium List, which 
is a very neat 80-page pamphlet. In 
it we find the following under ‘“ Bees, 
Bee-Products, and Bee-Keeping Imple- 
ments,” with Mr. J. W. Bittenbender, 
of Knoxville, as Superintendent : 


Italian queen with her bees 
in observatory hive $1.50 $1.00 
Comb honey, best display 
of not less than 20 Ibs.. 1.50 
Extracted honey, best dis- 
play,not less than 20 lbs. 1.50 
Beeswax, 10 pounds 1.00 
Display of honey plants... 1.00 


—_—_—_—-———- ov Deo 


Butterflies to the number of 150,- 
OOO will be shown in the Pennsylvania 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. The col- 
lection is said to be the most complete 
and finest in the world. 


1.00 


1.00 
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Making Honey-Vinegar out 
of much that is usually wasted in cap- 
pings, pieces of comb, etc., is a splendid 
way to economize in the apiary, and at 
the same time have something really 
valuable after the work is done. Bro. 
Hutchinson, ina recent number of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review, in his terse and 
thoroughly practical way, remarks thus 
on this matter of making honey-vinegar: 


In the close times that bee-keepers 
are now having, it is well to look after 
all the odds and ends; to see that no 
scraps of comb are thrown away, and 
that the rinsings from the cappings, or 
utensils that have contained honey, are 
not wasted. In many an apiary I pre- 
sume that enough of these rinsings are 
thrown away in a year to make a barrel 
of vinegar. Z 


On page 146, Messrs. Dadant & Son, 
tell justhow to make honey-vinegar— 


they tell it in such a plain way that all © 


can understand it, and profit by it. 





An Experience with Punics 
—On page 14, we published Father 
Langstroth’s impressions of the Punic 
bee—impressions which he _ received 
while on a visit to the apiary of Bro. A. 
I. Root, editor of Gleanings. In the 
number of that paper for July i5, just 
received, we find the following interest- 
ing editorial experience, which we re- 
print for the benefit of those who are 
anxious to hear of reports concerning 
the so-called Punic bees : 


Our Punics are doing no better in 
honey—indeed, we doubt whether they 
are doing as well—as the average colony 
of Italians of equal strength; and, with 
the exception of the Cyprians, they are 
the meanest bees we ever brought into 
the apiary. 

July 4 we wanted to show A. I. Root 
the new race. He at once suggested 
that we open the hive without smoke, 
which we did, perhaps a little uncere- 
moniously. The air was immediately 
filled with hundreds of mad bees; and 
so persistent were they that we gladly 
ran for a veil and smoker, although Mr. 
R., true to his- aversion for bee-veils, 
crouched down under a sheltering grape- 
vine with his hands up to his face. 





We then smoked the bees, but they 
boiled all over, about as bad as black 
bees ; and, like. black bees, they would 
hold themselves suspended on the wing, 
perfectly motionless, apparently, with 
the exception of the wings, right before 
the eyes, in a tantalizing way. By the 
way, we would prefer to be stung, and 
done with it, then to be held in constant 
fear of it. 

The next day one of our boys atterpt- 
ed to run a lawn-mower some few rods 
away from the Punic colony; but he 
was very glad to put on a veil, and even 
then the little scamps pestered his 
hands. 

When Mr. Langstroth was here, and 
shortly after, we took every precaution 
to keep the bees quiet, or at least not 
to arouse them unnecessarily, for we 
did not wish to test the temper of a new 
race of bees in the presence of one 
whom, at his advanced age, stings might 
be next thing to serious. The bees were 
also younger when he was here, and, of 
course, gentler. Now that they are two 
or three weeks older, they are regular 
little demons, unless handled carefully. 
We should state this, however, that 
they delight more in bluster and angry 
buzzing than in actual stings. 


In our last issue, we stated that they 
were the worst bees for depositing pro- 
polis we ever saw. For example, we 
have a crate of sections on their hive; 
and even before there was an ounce of 
honey putin them (there is not more 
than a few ounces now in the whole 
crate) these Punics besmeared the sec- 
tions all around the edges in six days, in 
a way that is worse than any hybrids 
ever thought of doing in six months, 

If our Punics are a fair sample, we 
do not see how any one can regard them 
as gentle; and more and more they are 
beginning to show the regular character- 
istics of the common black bee. 





Bee Journal Posters, printed 
in two colors, will be mailed free upon 
application. They may be used to ad- 
vantage at Fairs over Bee and Honey 
Exhibits. We will send sample copies 
of the Bee JOURNAL to be used in con- 
nection with the Posters in securing 
subscribers. Write a week before the 
Fair, telling us where to send them. We 
would like to have 4 good agent at every 
Fair io be held this year. Here is a 
chance for a live man—or woman. 
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Dissatisfied Humanity. 





A map in his carriage was riding along, 
A gayly dressed wife by his side ; 

In satin and laces she looked like a queen, 
And he like a king in his pride. 


A er vow a stood on the street as they 


The jam and couple he eyed, 
And said as he worked with his saw i. a log ; 
“T wish I was rich, and could ride |’ 


The man in the carriage remarked to his wife, 
One thing I would if I could— 
I’d give all my wealth for the strength and 
the health 
Of him who is sawing the wood.” 


retty young maid with a eoeny at work, 
Ag hose face as the morning was fair, 

Went tripping along with a smile of delight 
While humming a love-breathing air. 


She looked on the carriage ; the lady she saw, 
Arrayed in apparel so fine 
And said.in a whisper: “ I wish from my 
heart, 
Those satins and laces were mine.” 


The lady looked out on the maid with her work, 
So fair in her calico dress, 

And said : “I'd relinquish position and wealth 
Her beauty and youth to possess.’ 


Thus it is in this world, whatever our lot, 
Our minds and our time we emp ploy 
In longing and sighing for what we have not, 
Ungrateful for what we enjoy. 
—Selected. 


—~— 





———— 


QUERIES AND REPLIES. 
Progeny if italian Mate’ with Black, 


Query 830.—Do you believe that an Italian 
queen, yellow or dark colored, mated with a 
bla k drone, will produce all three or more 
yellow banded worker bees ?—N. ©. 

No.—A. B. Mason. 
No.—C. C. MILuer. 
No.—H. D. Currtine. 
No.—EvuGENE SECOR. 
No.—J. P. H. Brown. 
I doubt it.—E. FRANCE. 

Yes.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

No.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

No. No.—Mnrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

Yes, but not often.—Mrs. HEATER. 


She will produce hybrid bees.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


No; but 4s some of the bees—yes, 
many of them—wil! have all the bands 
according to the law of variation, it 
would seem that a case might be possi- 
ble where all gould be three-banded.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 











An Italian queen so mated might, or 
might not. I have no doubt some Ital- 
ian queens so mated would, while more 
would not.—R. L. Taytor. 


I think not. _ All such queens have 
appeared to produce many one and two 
banded bees with me; also many with 
no bands at all.—C. H. Drppern. 


Yes. I have had such hybrid queens. 
The workers are disposed to be ugly, 
and if queens are reared, the mixing 
with black blood will be seen at once.— 
G. L. TINKER. 


Not unless they have been bred in-and- 
in for color only, for several generations. 
The mismated daughters of imported 
queens all produce some black bees.— 
DADANT & Son. 


I think that some Italian queens that 
have mated with black drones wit] pro- 
duce bees that are all, or nearly all, 
three banded. Some of the lightest 
colored bees I have ever had, mixed with 
the black race, the grandmother of the 
queen being a pure black.—M. Mann. 


I think that in rare cases she might 
do so, which would show great prepo- 
tency on her part. In most cases, there 
would be workers oné and two banded, 
and possibly without any of the yellow 
bands. Crossing bees works just as 
crossing higher animals.—A. J. Coox. 


Yes, to some extent. She may, how- 
ever, produce no three-banded bees, but 
as the blood is mixed, the liability is to 
produce bees with three, two and one 
yellow band, and some as black as 
though no yellow blood existed. This 
has been tested, and found to be so in 
hundreds of apiaries.—J. E. Ponp. 


No. Such a case has never come un- 
der my observation. And I go further, 
and say that not all Italian queens, 
‘* yellow or dark colored,” though mated 
with a male of her own race, will pro- 
duce all *‘ three or more ” yellow banded 
worker bees. There is no further room 
to doubt that the Italian beeis a thor- 
oughbred produced by nature. She is 
nota pure blood. Hence the necessity 
of breeding her toa type agreed upon 
by common consent. Three bands may 
not be as high a standard as some may 
aspire to. The field is open.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


Yes; such a case is quite possible, 
but generally such a queen would pro- 
duce bees having one, two or three 
bands—regular hybrids—or no bands at 
all. Itall depends upon the stock the 
queen descends from—her strength and 
potency.— EDITORS. 
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tt Asem of iy Hea rouble, 


REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 








For many years, as most of my read- 
ers know, I have suffered from what I 
have been wont to call ‘‘my head- 
trouble,” which not only unfits me for 
mental exertion, but also disqualifies 
me for enjoying almost anything per- 
sonal to myself. While under its full 
power, the things in which I usually 
take the greatest pleasure, are the very 
ones which distress me most. I not 
only lose all interest in bees, but prefer 
to sit, when theyare flying, on that side 
of the house, where I can neither hear 
nor see them. Gladly, if at all conven- 
ient, would [ have my library of bee- 
works hidden from my sight; and often 
Ihave been so morbid that even the 
sight of a big letter B would painfully 
affect me. 

At such times, fearful of losing my 
reason if I allowed my mind to prey 
upon itself, I have resorted to almost 
constant reading to divert my thoughts. 
The great objection to that is, that it 
not only fails to interest me when I am 
the most unwell, but by association of 
ideas, too often deepens my distress. To 
use the words of the old poet Herbert— 


My thoughts like case-knives are ; 
They pierce me to the heart. 


I have, therefore, for years, read less 
and less, and occupied my time mainly 
with chess, which is too impersonal to 
suggest the melancholy ideas which so 
often torment me when reading. As 
soon as I awake I try, by chess problems, 
the most intricate that I ean find or in- 
vent, to forestall the approach of gloomy 
thoughts, continuing to play as though 
a fortune could be made by it, or as if I 
were playing for my very life; and often, 
during the large part of the night, my 
brain seems to be incessantly moving 
and supervising the pieces on the chess- 
board. (I very seldom play with any 
antagonist—on an average, not as often 
as once a year, lest I should abuse their 
time.) 

Methinks I hear some of my readers 
exclaim, ‘‘Can this be the condition of 
® minister of the gospel of Christ? 
Ought not the blessed promises of God’s 
word always to enable him to attain, in 
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some measure at least, to the apostle’s 
experience when he said, ‘*‘ Now the God 
of hope fill you with joy and peace in be- 
lieving, and make you to abound in 
hope, by the power of the Holy Ghost ?” 
No! no! God has not promised to over- 
rule his natural laws by constant mirac- 
ulous interposition. Can you give a 
wholesome appetite for food to a person 
intensely nauseated, by merely showing 
it to him and inviting him to sit down 
and partake of it? He knows that the 
food spread before him is good; but can 
this knowledge give him an appetite 
for it? 

It is a great help, doubtless, even un- 
der the most depressing circumstances, 
to know that God is good, and to hope 
that, in due time, the dark side of the 
picture will be turned from us, and its 
bright one again be displayed. This 
hope often sustains us when otherwise 
we might be utterly cast down. 

Read the 42d and 43d Psalm, if you 
doubt what I affirm. 

‘*My tears have been my meat day 
and night, while they continually say, 
‘Where is thy God?’” (The Psalmist 
undoubtedly had in mind those-who say, 
**Of what worth is a religion which can 
leave a believer so despondent ?”) 
‘* When I remember these things, I pour 
out my soul in me; for I had gone with 
the multitude, I went with them to the 
house of God, with the voice of joy and 
praise; why art thou cast down, O my 
soul, and why art thou disquieted within 
me? Hope thou in God, for I shall yet 
praise him for the helpof his counte- 
nance. O my God, my soul is cast down 
within me. Deep calleth unto deep, at 
the noise of thy waterspouts. All thy 
waves and thy billows have gone over 
me. Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul? Hope thou in God; for I shall 
yet praise him whois the help of my 
countenance and my God.” Wot now! 
oh, not now ! but I shall yet praise him. 
**Oh, send out thy light and thy truth! 
Let them lead me; let them bring me to 
thy holy hill, and to thy tabernacles. 
Then will I go uto the altar of God, unto 
God, my exceeding joy. Yea, upon the 
harp will I praise thee, O God, my God!” 

In the 30th Psalm we have the experi- 
ence of one who, out of the deepest de- 
pression, had been raised tc the heights 
of joy and gladness. ‘*O God, my God, 
I cried unto thee, and thou has delivered 
me! Thou hast brought up my soul 
from the grave. Sing unto the Lord, 
all ye saints, at the remembrance of his 
holiness; for his*tanger endureth buta 
moment, and in his favor is life. Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy 
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cometh in the morning. Thou hast 
turned my mourning into dancing. Thou 
hast put off my sackcloth, and girded 
me with gladness.” 

If further confirmation is needed, see 
the book of Job, the 3d chapter especi- 
ally, when, in the profoundest depths of 
depression, he even cursed the day in 
which he was born. ‘** Wherefore is 
light given to him that is in misery, and 
life unto the bitter in soul, which long 
for death, but it cometh not; which are 
glad when they can find the grave? 
Why is light given to a man whose way 
is hid, and whom God hath hedged in ?” 

I quote so largely from the blessed 
book, because I hope that some of my 
readers, almost overpowered by gloomy 
forebodings, may find help, and much 
more, from my own personal experiences, 
and from their confirmation by God’s 
word. Of the Psalms in particular, it is 
evident that all of them which express 
our strongest emotions could have been 
born only out of deep, personal experi- 
ence ; some, 


‘“*When gladness wings our favorite hours ;” 


others, when we are almost disposed to 
repeat that anguished cry of our Savior, 
‘*My God! my God! why hast thow for- 
saken me?” Only thus originating 
could they have lived in the memory of 
man for so many ages. As in water 
face answereth unto face, so the heart 
of man, and I earnestly hope that some 
afflicted brother or sister who has been 
crying out, ‘‘ All thy waves and all thy 
billows have gone over me,” may be 
helped by this recital of my sufferings, 
and much more helped by realizing that 
the great Father of our spirits, who 
pitieth his children, who knoweth their 
frame, and who remembereth that they 
are dust, has caused special Psalms to 
be written, even for them. 


To resume the description of my own 
experience : 

I entered Yale College in my 17th 
year; and can remember that, even be- 
fore that time, I had times when I lost 
my usual interest in my studies. Twice, 
in college, they were entirely suspended; 
but neither my parents nor myself, at 
that time, had any idea of what was the 
matter with me. 

While tutor of mathematics at Yale, 
from 1834 to 1836,1 was similarly 
affected ; so, also, when pastor of the 
old South Congregationa) Church in 
Andover, Mass. 

I was at last compelled to resign my 
pastorate, and became principal, succes- 
sively of the Abbott Female Seminary, 





aud the High School for young ladies, at 
Greenfield, Mass., and afterward ac- 
cepted the charge of the Second Green- 
field Congregational Church. During 
the latter part of this charge I made 
many of my sermons on foot, walking 
long distances, and trying severe exer- 
cise to get the better of the incipient 
attacks. Never, however, was I able to 
effect this. 

An attack might be of longer or 
shorter duration before it prostrated me; 
but it always had but one issue. Strug- 
gle as I would, fight as I could against 
it, my condition was that of the man 
lost in the quicksands,so vividly de- 
scribed by Victor Hugo. Walking care- 
lessly over its treacherous surface, he 
first notices that his freedom of move- 
ment is somewhat impaired; but he 
thinks little of this until he finds it more 
and more difficult to lift his feet. 
Alarmed at last, he vainly tries to es- 
cape to the firmer land, only to find that 
each step that he takes sinks him deeper 
and deeper, until the engulfing sands 
reach his lips, and his shrieks of agony 
are stilled. His head disappears; only 
the faint motion of a sinking hand is 
visible, and soon every trace of him dis- 
pears forever. 

The first light thrown upon my case 
was by a German physician, who told 
me that my brain troubles were caused 
by blind piles; but he failed to cure me. 

I shall never forget the remark of an 
electric physician, who, in 1853, while 
passing his hand over my neck, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘How can a man with the 
flesh over his spine, in such a rigid con- 
dition, be otherwise than miserable !”’ 
This was the first time that my attention 
was called to the abnormal congestion 
of the flesh over the whole length of my 
spinal column. ‘* You will be happy,” 
said ne, ‘‘ as soon asI relieve you of this 
congestive condition.” He worked upon 
my spinal column at intervals for sev- 
eral hours a day, rubbing and kneading 
it, much as they do in the massage 
treatment, all the while passing a cur- 
rent of electricity through his own body 
into mine, until at last he effected what 
seemed to be a perfect cure. He died 
before I could avail myself of another 
treatment. 

So intimate is the connection between 
this rigidity and my mental depression, 
that they are never dissociated ; but in 
vain have 1 called the attention of able 
physicians to this feature of my case. 
When it began to develop they never 
succeeded in arresting it. 

While a considerable time, often sev- 
eral months, elapsed from the time |! 
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could first perceive that another attack 
was coming on, recovery from these 
attacks has almost always been very 
rapid. Let me describe my recovery 
from my last attack, which had lasted 
over three years: 

In the winter of 1891 I suffered from 
grippe, complicated with other danger- 
ous symptoms. Our change of residence 
in Dayton, in April last, seemed to my 
daughter, to give me considerable re- 
lief, although I was not myself assured 
that I was substantially better. In 
walking to church on the morning of 
April 17, I stopped for a moment to 
notice the bees working on the fruit- 
blossoms. If the worst of the attack 
had not been over, instead of stopping I 
should have given the bees a wide cir- 

uit to avoid the sight of them. The 
next day I retired to my room after 
breakfast, to get, if possible, more sleep. 
In my diseased state my sleep is so poor 
that I often spend at least twice as many 
hours in bed as when well. (Had it oc- 
curred to any of them to try the Moza 
cauterizing of my spine, by which Dr. 
Lrown-Sequard cured Senator Sumner, 
it might have succeeded. ) 

My mind became unusually active ; 
my thoughts darted with great rapidity 
from one subject to another, when, 
almost instantaneously, the oppressive 
burden of gloom seemed to be lifted 
from me, and I cried out in joyful 
ecstasy, ‘*O blessed Father! I shall be 
well again.” From long experience I 
recognized the usual signs of a recovery, 
which I might hope would last for half 
a year, a whole year, or possibly a year 
anda half. When this change comes, 
an electrical thrill seems to pass through 
my hands, extending itself to the very 
tips of my fingers, just as though some- 
thing like quicksilver were forcing itself 
through them for an exit. At times this 
sensation is so powerful as to be quite 
painful. I never have these symptoms 
except when I am free, or soon about to 
be, from the head-trouble. 

And now begins a period of mental 
activity and intense enjoyment. My 
dear wife used to say, ‘*‘ Although you 
have been a great sufferer at least half 
of your life since I first knew you, yet 
none of my acquaintances seems to have 
got so much enjoyment out of life as 
you; for when you are happy, you are 
so intensely happy.” ‘To this I at once 
replied, ‘*I could wish that this happi- 
ness might be spread a little thinner, if 
only it could thus be made to last a 
little longer.” 

My mind now seems to work with 
almost lightning-like rapidity, and [ feel 





as though I could keep many persons 
busy, in merely writing out my thoughts. 
Every one to whom I try to explain my- 
self, or whom I ask to execute my direc- 
tions, seems to catch my thoughts, or to 
obey me, so slowly that with great diffi- 
culty can I repress my impatience; and 
often Ican hardly refrain from seizing 
hold of them to push them into swifter 
execution. In the night my brain is dis- 
posed to work as it were double tides, 
until I quite wear myself out. 

We read of intermittent springs which 
discharge no water until they are full 
enough for a syphon arrangement. 
Then they gush forth and flow until en- 
tirely empty, to remain quiescent until 
they are full again. After long depres- 
sion, seldom speaking unless personally 
addressed, shutting myself up in’ my 
room, I seem to act (Ps. 88:8.—I am 
shut up ; I cannot come forth. No com- 
mentator, so far as I know, seems to me 
to have apprehended the full meaning 
of these words. Only profound melan- 
cholia_can adequately interpret them) 
as though I had been cheated out of my 
legitimate amount of talk, and must 
make up for lost time by uttering as 
much in a few days as any reasonable 
person ought to say in as many months. 

Iam sensible that this exuberance is 
often so great as to be oppressive to my 
friends ; but Ido not despair, although 
over 81 years of age, of learning to con- 
trol it better. Sometimes, however, it 
seems to have its advantages ; for after 
I have given scarcely a willing thought 
to anything connected with bees, for a 
year or more at a time, I have, in a very 
short time, regained my position in the 
mass of inventors, and often been able 
to keep step with those who have been 
forced to leave the ranks. 

Dayton, Ohio, July 4, 1892. 


__—_— i> © <i t— 


Honey-Predictions and Foul Brood, 


SAM WILSON. 


On page 85,1 notice that Mr. J. M. 
Pratt says my predictions have failed in 
his part of Kentucky. It has failed 
there, as it has in almost every other 
place, because bees could not get out to 
gather the honey on account of the un- 
favorable weather which has prevailed 
over the entire country up to the date of 
his letter. I only claim to know whether 
flowers will contain nectar or not—I do 
not claim to know anything about the 
weather. Reports so far show that the 
flowers have plenty of nectar, but the 
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weather will not allow bees to get out to 
gather it. If the clover has plenty of 
nectar, my predictions hold good. The 
western part of Kentucky ought to have 
had a better honey-flow than in Shelby 
county, and east of there. I hope that 
bee-keepers will report if they have 
had a failure. Please state what caused 
it—bad weather, or for the want of nec- 
tar in flowers. Nature does not make 
nectar in a day, in a week, nor ina 
month; it takes as long to make it as it 
does to make corn and wheat, and it 
comes from the earth, the same as corn 
and wheat. 

I have read what Mr. C. J. Robinson 
has written about ‘foul brood,” and I 
think his theory is right about its origin. 
Some particular colony of bees had to 
take the disease sometime without get- 
ting it from other bees, and if it can 
start once, it can do so again under the 
same conditions. The idea that foul 
brood cannot originate seems very fool- 
ish tome. If it did not originate, how 
did it get here ? 

Cosby, Tenn., July 18, 1892. 





The Mating of Queen-Bees, 





Queries 819 and 820 (pages 668 and 
698) are such that may never be ac- 
curately answered; nevertheless they 
are questions of vital importance, and 
we should do our best to arrive at some- 
thing as near the facts as possible. 

Let us put the question in this shape : 
If I have only Italian drones, and a 
neighbor within 14¢ milesof my apiary 
keeps black bees, may I expect to have 
the greater part of my Italian queens to 
be purely mated? The best we can do 
in this matter is only conjecture, and 
varies in the minds of leading lights in 
bee-culture, from one to four miles. 


Many believe that drones congregate 
in great numbers, and that the queens 
fly among them and find a mate. For 
my part, lam inclined to believe that 
the loud noise overhead, that is taken to 
be a congregation of drones, is nothing 
more than the workers going to and 
from a certain field. But admitting 
that drones do congregate, let me ask 
what there isin the instinct or nature 
of a drone that would take him three or 
four miles from the apiary to meet his 
comrades; and how does he know just 
where this ‘‘convention ” is going to be 
held, so far from his home ? (Have they 
a ‘secretary ?”) Is it not more reason- 





able to suppose (for supposition is all 
that we have to go by) that the drones 
would congregate within a short dis- 
tance of the apiary, where each drone, 
after making a few circles about the 
apiary, will come within hearing of the 
‘* officers,” and first members of the con- 
vention that have arrived, and join 
them ? 

But let us imagine that the conven- 
tion is called to order. The next thing 
on docket is to make a loud noise to 
attract the attention of queens that may 
be out in search of a mate. Now let us 
go to a hive where there is a virgin 
queen about five days old. She comes 
out of the hive, and in all probability 
this is the first time that she has seen 
the outside of the hive. Does instinct 
teach her thatin one certain direction, 
some three of four miles away, a great 
number of drones are congregated await- 
ing her arrival? How does she know 
in which direction to go ? 


Have we any reason to believe that 
the All-Wise Creator should so arrange 
it that this most important inmate of 
the hive should endanger her life among 
rapacious birds and insects by flying so 
long a distance? Would it not be more 
reasonable to believe that a queen, 
when she leaves the hive, makes a series 
of circles, each time making a larger 
circle, until she comes within hearing of 
the drones? or, what is more reasonable, 
meets a drone that is circling about the 
apiary in a similar manner? Which 
theory looks most reasonable? A queen 
and drone mating two or more miles 
from any apiary is no evidence to the 
contrary, as both may be from a tree, or 
trees, in-the woods. 


Early in May, in passing through the 
apiary, I noticed a commotion among 
the beesin front of a nucleus hive hav- 
ing a queen about five days old. I sat 
down to watch, and soon saw the queen 
appear, but could not tell whether she 
came out of the hive or returned from a 
flight; I think the former. She took 
wing, and I looked at my watch, and 
when she returned she had been gone 
five minutes. She remained a minute or 
more, and flew away again, and this 
time was gone only about one minute. 
This she repeated once more, and re- 
turned without meeting a drone, and 
went into the hive. The day was cool, 
and partially cloudy, with the sun shin- 
ing intermittently, andonly a fewdrones 
were flying. 


Then followed a week or more of 


weather that bees flew scarcely any, and 
when a warm day camel witnessed a 
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repetition of what I have described 
above. This queen finally mated when 
she was 21 days old, and turned out to 
be a good layer. 

Testimony seems to be pretty strong 
that drones do congregate, but why 
should we assume that they go three or 
four miles from the apiary to do so? 
Some one may say, that is a provision 
of nature to prevent in-and-in breeding, 
but I should say that is assuming too 
much. 

Do the males of quails and other gre- 
garious fowls go miles away from the 
covey with which they were reared, to 
find a mate in pairing time? or do they 
choose @ mate out of the flock they are 
with ? 

I should say, keep plenty of Italian 
drones and no black onés in your own 
yard, and the greater part of your Ital- 
ian queens will be purely mated, if 
there are no black drones reared nearer 
than two miles from your apiary. 
Bluffton, Mo. 





oe 


Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The sixth semi-annual convention of 
the Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Warrensburg, Mo., 
on April 6 and 7, 1892. 

The convention was called to order at 
2 o’clock p.m., by President G. P. Mor- 
ton. The Secretary being absent, Mr. 
A. A. Weaver was chosen as Secretary, 
pro tem. He then read the report of the 
previous meeting, which was accepted, 
after which 12 new members were en- 
rolled. 

The President then read his address, 
which was referred to a committee of 
three for examination, and report. The 
committee appointed were Messrs. R. A. 
Leahy, G. A. Ashworth, and L. W. Bald- 
win. 

Mr. W. 8S. Dorn Blaser, of Higgins- 
ville, thei read an essay on ‘‘ Apicul- 
tural possibilities and difficulties,” which 
was discussed at some length. 

An essay on the ‘‘Grading of Honey,” 
was read by Mr. C. C. Clemons, of Kan- 
sas City, which was also discussed, and 
some attention given to the size and 
weightof sections. A committee was 
also appointed to examine Mr. Clemons’ 
essay, and report at the evening session. 

After a short recess, the President 
appointed as a Committee on Resolu- 
tions, the following: J. 8S. Atkins, J. 
H. Jones and C. C. Clemons ; and Messrs. 
G. H. Ashworth, J. S. Atkins, and L. 











W. Baldwin were appointed to answer 
questions placed in the question-box. 

Mr. G. P. Morton, of Prairie Home, 
then read an essay entitled, ‘‘Spring 
dwindling of bees.” The essay, con- 
densed, embraces these points: 


See that every colony is provided with 
a vigorous, prolific queen. 

; o— full stock of young bees in the 
all. 

Supply with abundance of stores. 

Use spring protection if you do not 
protect through the winter. 

If these points are closely observed, 
and just a little attention given the bees 
in the spring, you need have no fears 
of spring dwindling. 


After a discussion of the essay, the 
question-box was consulted, and the 
following questions answered : 

To which is apiculture more profit- 
able—the honey producer or supply 
dealer? The honey producer. 

What is a suitable location for success- 
ful honey production? Where there is 
plenty of white clover and linden. 


Can comb honey be produced without 
separators, and be classed first grade ? 
It is not practical. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The committee on the President's 
message reported, by having the mes- 
sage read by paragraphs, and passed on 
by the convention, as follows: 

1. The arrangement for the World’s 
Fair exhibit was left to the Executive 
Com mittee. 

2. Experimental Station was laid over 
for Executive Committee’s report. 

3. Amendment of Constitution to have 
one meeting a year instead of two. The 
motion to amend the Constitution was 
lost. 

4. Classification of freights on ex- 
tracted honey. Dicided to postpone in- 
definitely. 

5. Affiliation with the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Laid over 
until fall meeting. 

6. Consolidation of the Missouri Bee- 
Keepers’ Association with the Horticul- 
tural Society. It was decided not to 
consolidatt. 

The convention then adjourned to 9 
a.m., April 7. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 
10 a.m., by the President. 

It was decided that a part of the time 
taken up by the regular programme be 
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set apart for the ladies of the Worid’s 
Fair Committee. 


GRADING OF HONEY. 


The committee on Mr. Clemons’ essay 
on ‘*Grading Honey” reported by rec- 
ommending the adoption of the system 
recommended in the essay. The report 
was accepted, and the committee dis- 
charged. The grades recommended are 
as follows: 

No. 1 White Comb should be all white, 
good flavor, combs straight, even thick- 
nees, firmly attached to sections. Cells 
well filled, with white cappings, except 
those next to the wood. Wood slightly 
soiled with travel stains not barred from 
this grade. 

No. 2 White Comb should be white, 
good flavor, white or light amber cap- 
pings. Sections not less than three- 
fourths filled and sealed. 

No. 1 Amber Comb should include all 
amber honey of good flavor, tombs 
straight, and even thickness, firmly at- 
tached to the sections. Cells well filled 
and sealed, except those next to the 
wood. Wood slightly soiled from travel 
stains not barred from this grade. 

No. 2 Amber Comb should include all 
honey of good flavor, irregular combs, 
and any color. All sections at least 
three-fourths filled. 

Extracted, White, 
good flavor and clean. 

Amber, should be light, good flavor, 
and clean. 

Dark, should include all honey of 
good flavor and too dark to grade amber. 


should be light, 


The Secretary then read an essay by 
Mr. E. T. Flanagan, of Belleville, Ills., 
entitled, ‘‘ The future outlook for honey 
production.” The essay was discussed, 
the weight of the discussion being that 
the future outlook of the honey produc- 
tion is favorable. 

Mr. P. P. Collier was appointed to 
serve on the Executive Committee on 
the World’s Fair subject, the committee 
to report at 3 p.m. 

It was decided that the convention be 
held over until Friday, and a telegram 
to this effect be sent to Mr. Gwinn, of 
the World’s Fair Commission. , 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The place of the next meeting was 
declared the first order of business. 
Independence and Appleton City were 
proposed, and Independence was then 
selected. 

On motion, the time for holding the 
fall meeting was placed between the 1st 
and the 15th of October. . 





The report of the Executive Committee 
was read as. follows : 


The committee recommends that we 
ask the State to give an appropriation 
of $5,000 for an exhibit at the World’s 
Fair of the products of the apiary, such 
as honey, beeswax, foundation, honey- 
vinegar, bees, hives, sections, honey ex- 
tractors, wax extractors, etc. 

We also recommend that we pay about 
20 cents per pound for the amount of 
comb honey, and 10 cents per pound 
for extracted honey necessary to make 
the display, honey to be shipped to Kan- 
sas City or St. Louis for inspection and 
acceptance. 

We further recommend that the asso- 
ciation authorize your worthy President 
(after we know that we will get an ap- 
propriation sufficient to justify an effort 
in preparing an exhibit) to proceed to 
investigate where he can get the neces- 
sary products for the display, and that 
the association bear the expense of th 
correspondence. ; 

Also, that the association empower 
him to calla meeting of the Executive 
Committee at any time he may deem it 
necessary. JOHN CONSER. 

P. P. CoLLmer. 
C. C. CLEMONS. 
J. S. Avkrys. 
G. P. Morton. 
Committee. 

The report was adopted. 

The financial report of the Secretary 
was read, and it was ordered that the 
amount due him be paid. A special con- 
tribution amounting to $7.50 was taken 
to pay the account. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


The following questions were taken 
from the question-box and answered : 


Whatcan be done to prevent the use 
of propolis by the beés? But little, as 
our best honey producers are great pro- 
polizers. 

Whatis the best method to prevent 
increase? Let the colony swarm once, 
and double back all after swarms. 


What objection have the honey pro- 
ducers to paying 10 per cent. commis- 
sion for selling their honey. No objec- 
tion, when commission men give it their 
special attention. 


Mr. J. W. Rouse then read an essay 
entitled, ‘‘Some Light on the Winter 
Problem.” The subject was discussed 


at length, and condensed by J. H. Jones, 
of Buckner, as follows: 

Prepare your bees well in early fall 
with good, 


by feeding, if necessary, 
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wholesome food, and pack well with 
good packing a]l around and on top. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


The following questions were taken 
from the question-box and answered : 
Should beginners buy bees in box- 
hives, andif so, how many? Buy the 
best bees and the best hives you can get. 
What superiority do the Carniolans 
possess over others ? Nothing offered. 
Mr. John Conser, of Sedalia, read an 
essay on ‘“‘Hives and New Methods 
Against Swarming and its Causes.” The 
subject was discussed to some extent, 
after which J. West Goodwin, of the 
Sedalia Bazoo, addressed the convention 
on ‘** Pioneer Bee-Keeping,” and it was 
decided to furnish Mr. Goodwin with the 
membership list of the association. 


THIRD DAY—-MORNING SESSION. 


After reading several letters addressed 
to the Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. W. 
S. Dorn Blaser read an essay on the 
‘‘Apicultural Exhibit at the World’s 
Fair,” which was discussed and referred 
to the Executive Committee. 

Wm. F. Clarke, of Canada, had sent 
an essay entitled, ‘‘ Apicultural Litera- 
ture, its Influence and Effects.” 

This essay and its subject were dis- 
cussed at length, and decided that api- 
cultural literature is essential to success- 
ful bee-keeping, and its influence exten- 
sive for good or ill. 

A motion prevailed that future con- 
ventions of the association be held three 
days instead of two. Also, that a part 
of the second day of conventions be set 
apart for a school for beginners, said 
school to have preference over all other 
business on that day. 

Next, Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, of 
Spring, Ills., member of the Illinois 
Legislature, read an essay on ‘‘ A State 
Appropriation for the Collection of 
Statistics and Dissemination of Informa- 
tion on Apiculture.” The subject was 
discussed and deferred, until the fall 
meeting for further consideration. Also 
the question of an Experiment Station 
was discussed at some length, and de- 
ferred for further consideration. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The subject of ‘‘ Hindrances to Bee- 
Culture” was discussed. Points such 
as the following were offered and dis- 
cussed: Foul brood; bee paralysis; 
lack of attention ; poor seasons ; lack of 
knowledge ; low prices of honey, etc. 

The committee on resolutions pre- 
sented the following report, which was 


r 











unanimously adopted, and the commit- 
tee relieved, with thanks: 

Your Committee on Resolutions begs 
leave to make the following report: 

ResolWwed, That we tender our sincere 
thanks to the proprietor and manage- 
ment of the Minnewawa Hotel at Pertle 
Springs, for their kind and courteous 
attention and accommodations to us 
while with them; and we find that the 
valuble reputation of the ‘‘ Springs” as 
a Summer and health resort is not in the 
least exaggerated. 

Resolwed, That we tender our thanks 
to the citizens of Warrensburg and 
vicinity, and the press, for the interest 
manifested and courtesies extended to 
our convention while in sessfon. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks 
to Col. J. West Goodwin, editor of the 
Sedalia Bazoo, for his presence and well- 
worded address before the convention. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks 
and gratitude to the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture for their kind 
consideration in publishing our annual 
report of 1890 and 1891, and for bind- 
ing the same in separate form. 

C. C. CLEMONS. 
J. S. ATKINS. 
J. H. JoNnEs. 
Committee. 
The convention then adjourned. 


[The foregoing report is condensed 
from the Progressive Bee-Keeper, which 
published it in full, including all the 
essays, some of which we hope soon to 
be able to give to our readers.—Eps. | 
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Wax-Moth—tIntroducing Queens, Etc. 


BY ‘*‘ MALTA.” 








I find that when top-bars are ‘saw- 
eut ’ right through, the moth finds a 
first-rate nest in the upper side of the 
cut. She just eats away some of the 
wax, and even nibbles the wood, and 
then when the egg is hatched, the worm 
goes on right down into the septum of 
the comb. The bees cannot get at this 
part, owing to the quilt fitting close 
down. I putastop toit by not letting 
the wax come up to the level of the 
upper side, and then filling up with 
putty; orelse by using frames not cut 
right through —only grooved on.the un- 
der side. 

THE INTRODUCTION OF QUEENS. 


I found the simplest plan of introduc- 
ing queens to be as follows: 
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My hives all had a back door, closed 
when not required. When a new queen 
was required, the nucleus hive in which 
she was located was brought up and put 
with its door as close to the back door 
as possible, and facing the same way. 

When they had become accustomed to 
the change, and were flying all right, a 
space at the, back of the queenless hive 
was partitioned off by means of a tightly- 
fitting division-board made of perforated 
zinc (not excluder zinc), and the frames 
from the nucleus with the bees and new 
queen putinto this space, and the back 
door opened, and a day or two after the 
zinc partition was taken away, frames 
closed up,,etc. 

The scent had become the same, and I 
never had a case of fighting or killing 
the queen; and with hives having fer- 
tile workers, this was the only plan to 
insure success. I suffered a good deal 
with certain races, from these pests—I 
suppose, from bad management. 


FEEDING DRY SUGAR. 


Dry-sugar feeding is never mentioned. 
It is clean, wholesome, and no trouble. 
It does not induce robbing, and is most 
useful to tide over a sudden bad time. 

Panama. 
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Queens Mating—Bees Stealing Eggs. 


R. I. CROMLEY. 








On page 737 of the Bez JouRNAL for 
June 2, 1892, I noticed an article writ- 
ten by Mr. W. J. Davis, about young 
queens mating with drones five miles 
distant from his apiary. I think that 


drones have a certain place to congre- , 


gate, and their noise attracts virgin 
queens that may be on the wing at the 
time, and they go to these places and 
are fertilized. I have discovered two 
places that they congregate in great 
numbers, about 4% mile from my apiary. 
Go there when I will, when the drones 
are flying, and I can find the air ful) of 
them, over a space of two acres. If I 


. stand between my apiary and the place 


of congregating, I can see the drones 
coming and going continually. 


STEALING EGGS TO REAR QUEENS. 


Ialso noticed an article written by 
Mr. Geo. E. Fellows, on page 741 of 
the same number of the BEE JOURNAL, 
about bees stealing eggs from another 
colony, for the purpose of rearing a 
queen, as they were queenless. I do not 
think such is the case. I had a case 





similar to his, but I do not think the 
larva was stolen. 

Last August I received an Italian 
queen from Italy ; she was 16 days on 
the way, and the accompanying bees 
were all dead but three or four. I in- 
troduced her successfully into a queen- 
less colony ; there were neither eggs nor 
larve in the hive. I looked at her every 
few days to see if she was laying, and 
kept this up for two weeks, but I could 
never find any eggs. 

I did not look at her again for a week, 
and, to my surprise, I could not find her, 
but found a very nice queen-cell nicely 
sealed, which hatched eight days later. 
There is no doubt but this cell was built 
for the queen, and the only egg she laid 
was in this cell. 

This looks as though a queen had in- 
stinct enough to know that a colony 
cannot prosper without a queen. 

About 70 per cent. of the bees in this 
neighborhood died during the past win- 
ter. White clover is very plentiful in 
this section this season, but secretes no 
nectar for the bees, as they do not work 
on it at all. 

Muncy Station, Pa., July 15, 1892. 


e—— 


Hiving Swarms, Alsike Clover, Ete. 


Cc. H. DIBBERN. . 











The new modified swarmer is working 
nicely, and we are getting very fair- 
sized swarms. The beauty about the 
thing is, that you do not have to be con- 
stantly on the watch for swarms. The 
fact is, our bees are not watched at all. 
Every few days we look over the hives 
and see if any have swarmed. If so, 
we change the surplus cases to the new 
hives, and give them bees enough to 
make them strong working colonies. 


We are using hives full of combs to 
hive the swarms on, and place them 
right on the hives, that we expect to 
swarm. We believe that by using hives 
containing combs, we get much larger 
swarms by the swarmer than where 
foundation or empty hives are used. 
Then just now we are very anxious to 
use up all the combs we have on hand, 
as the bees can care for them much bet- 
ter than we can. 

We have heretofore disputed a state- 
ment made by Mr. Henry Alley, of 
Massachusetts, that when two or more 
swarms issued at about the same time, 
each would go back to its own location 
when the self-hiver was used. Our ex- 
perience seemed to justify us in making 
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the contradiction, but we had not had 
many cases of the kind, and our swarm- 
ers were more or less imperfect. In 
justice to Mr. Alley, we have to ac- 
knowledge that we were mistaken in 
our conclusions. 

On June 28 we had five swarms in the 
air at once, and although they clustered 
for a short time in a huge bunch, they 
commenced to return each to their own 
hive, toour entire surprise. We have 
had several cases since that, and now 
must own up that where no queen is 
allowed to get out, the bees will not all 
gotoone hive. This is a point that 
will make the self-hiver much mote 
valuable than it would otherwise be, and 
we are only too glad to make the cor- 
rection. 

In riding over the country during the 
last few weeks we noticed quite a good 
deal of Alsike clover. Even along the 
roadside there is quite a sprinkling, 
which clearly indicates that it is a plant 
that has come to stay. Melilot is now 
at home with us, and now Alsike is 
another welcome addition to our honey- 
producing flora.—Western Plowman. 

Rock Island Co., Lils. 
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Convention Notices. » 





C OLORADO. —The Colorado State Bee-Keep- 
‘rs’ Association will hold their “ Honey-Day”’ - 
in Longmont, Colo., on Sept. 28th, 1892. 
Littleton, Colo. . KNIGHT, Sec. 


ILLINOIS.—The Rock River Bee-Keepers’ 
Association Will hoid its next semi-annual 
meeting at the Whiteside Hotel, in Morrison, 
Ills., on Thursday, Aug. 4, 1892. 

Morrison, Ills. J. M. Burton, Sec. 


MINNESOTA.—The next meeting of the 
Southeast Minnesota and the West Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Masonic all, at La Crescent, Minn..on July 
27, 1892 JOHN TURNBULL, Sec 

La Crescent, Minn. 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
ee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting as Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., 
on Jan, 13 and 14, 1893. All members of the 
Association are requested to be present as the 
following officers are to be elected; President, 
Vice-President, Secretary. Assistant Sec., and 
Treasurer. Blank Reports will be sent ‘each 
member, for the year 1892, with instructions. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers, and especially to those that would 
like to join with us. Each member will be no- 
tified at least one month before the meeting. 

Boscobel, Wis. BEnJ. E. Rick, Sec. 

































The Globe Bee-Veil, which we offer 
on the third page of this number of the 
BEE JOURNAL, is just the thing. You 
can get it for sending us only three new 
subseribers, with $3.00. 

















CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





a Time and place of meeting. 
Aug. 17.—Wabash Valley, at Vincennes, Ind. 
Frank Vawter, .. Vincennes, Ind. 


Aug. 27. ietinend, at 8. Cayuga, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 


Sept. 7, 8. at 7a at Lincoln, Nebr. 
L. D. 8tilson, Sec., York, Nebr. 


Oct. 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake Cit; 
ong Cc. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake Clem, City, Utah. 


Jan 13, 14.—8.W. rWerosegia. at Boscobel, Wis. 
Benj. E. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wig. 
{t@™~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epitors. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor. “na. City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchin ..Flint, Mich. 


_———02@2o——_——_— 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon Dowsgtee. } Mich. 
SEO’Y AND MANAGER—T. G, Newman, Chi cago. 








REPORTS, PROSPECTS, ETC. 
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2 Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 
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Hot, Hotter, 1 Hottest ! 


The weather is hot; for six days in 
succession it was above 90° in the shade. 
It is 90° in the shade at this moment. 
In 1891 the temperature reached 90° 
but once. It has been there a dozen 
times so far this year. 


Henry ALLEY. 
Wenham, Mass., July 22, 1892. 


[We can sympathize with Bro. Alley, 
for atthe time he was “‘ enjoying ” 90° 
in the shade, we were trying to ‘‘ enjoy ” 
95°, Oh, but wasn’tit hot? Tis said 
that ‘‘ Uncle Jerry Rusk came West to 
hear the corn grow” during those hot 
days! During the hot. spell here in 
Chicago, hundreds of people died, or 
were overcome by the extreme heat. 
One hundred horses died in one day from 
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the effects of the heat. But now (July 
29) the cool wave has reached us, and 
also a splendid rain, so we are all right 
again-—and ready for more renewals of 
subscriptions and new names. Send 
them along, and we will take care of 
them, though it should reach 100° in 
the shade !—Ebs. | 





> + — 


Bees in Splendid Condition. 


I have 82 colonies of Italian bees, in 
8-frame chaff hives, which are in splen- 
did condition. I will obtain from 1,200 
to 1,500 pounds of comb honey, for 
which I am getting 15 cents a pound. 

W. M. Ragon. 

Macomb, Ills., July 25, 1892. 





Piping and Quahking of Queens. 


On page 86, I am made to say that 
piping and quahking of queens would be 
heard two days after the issuing of a 
prime swarm. At any rate, it should 
be eight days. 

I want to say to Mr. Andre (see page 
86) that my young queens are not so 
sisterly as his, for they just seem to en- 
joy killing one another. 

C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ills., July 23, 1892. 





A Novel and Handy Drone-Trap. 


Put two chickens inte a coop, with 
plenty of water, but no food except 
drones, pulling off their legs so they 
cannot crawl away. Feed the chickens 
8 or 4 days, then turn them into the 
apiary, and see them walk up to the 
hives and pick off hundreds of drones. 
Hens are the best, as they have no 
combs on their heads to be stung by the 
bees. GEO. POINDEXTER. 

Kenney, Ills., July 25, 1892. 


The ‘‘Silver Lining” is Here, Etc. 


The ‘silver lining” to the cloud is 
here at last. The good honey season for 
this year, which I predicted, is here. 
Basswood is not here yet, but from 18 
colonies I have extracted about 900 
pounds, and doubled them, so that I am 
in good shape for basswood when it 
comes. The honey, so far, is mostly 
from milk-weed. In four days this week 
several colonies stored from 20 to 35 
pounds each. C. A. MONTAGUE. 

Archie, Mich., July 22, 1892. 








Encouraging Prospect for Fall Crop. 


The honey crop in this (Calhoun) 
county has not been a very good one so 
far. White clover yielded well, but the 
bees could not work on it more than 
about three days in a week, and now 
some more of the honey-dew is coming 
in, but not so much as last year. The 
prospect for a fallcrop is eucouraging, 
yet the late high waters have killed 
some of the smart-weed and Spanish- 
needle along the river-bottoms, making 
it not quite as good as it would have 
been. FRANK X. ARNOLD. 

Deer Plain, Ills., July 27, 1892. 





Swarming Pretty Lively. 


Last autumn I had 22 colonies of 
bees, and they all wintered excepting 
one. I have now 40 colonies, and ex- 
pect to have more by fall. This morning 
3 colonies swarmed at once, 2 swarms 
settling on the same twig, and the third 
on the limb of a large tree. I put the 
first two into one hive, and as soon as 
they were all in the hive, the third 
swarm flew off from the limb where they 
had settled, and went into the same 
hive. ALBERT Fay. 

New Richmond, Wis., July 20, 1892. 


Can Bees Hear?—Rolling in Honey. 


Yes, they can, whether they have ears 
or not. I will illustrate: A colony has 
just swarmed. I shake the bees down 
on a canvas, two yards from the front 
of the new hive. They spread out like 
so much molasses, and in a few moments 
one reaches the hive entrance, tilts her- 
self forward, and sets up the ‘‘home 
call.” Instantly the colony head for 
her, and run like a flock of sheep, 
straight for that call. 

Again: I hived a swarm to-day. They 
alighted on the north side of a thick 
strip of currant and plum bushes, on a 
maple, 80 feet high. I cut off the 
branch, shook off a quart of bees, and 
they wént. up into the air, and I carried 
the branch and bees to the other side of 
the bushes, shook them on the canvas, 
and of course a great buzzing took 
place. Over the bushes the lost bees 
came with a rush, and into the pile of 
bees. Yes, they can hear. 

The bees are just rolling in the honey 
now, and I look for a good season. 

C. F. GREENING. 

Grand Meadow, Minn., July 27,1892. 








Read our great offer on page 165. 
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COMBED AND EXTRACTED. 
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Salt for Bees. 


On accountof the avidity with which 
bees take salt, I had supposed it as 
necessary to salt them as to salt my 
horses, hogs and cattle. If one does 
not keep a salt trough for the bees they 
are apt to swarm about his stock and 
well troughs, and many are drowned ; 
but so long as salt water is given to 
them, they do not go or bother any- 
where else. But aside from this ques- 
tion of mere convenience, I have found 
it safest to be guided by nature; and 
since bees show such a love for salt, it 
would seem thatit is necessary for them, 
and hence should be our practice to 
give it. 

Where there are streams or ponds 
convenient, bees, especially if not salted, 
will resort to these for water; but even 
then there are certain spots that seem. 
to yield mineral or brackish water where 
they goto suck. This shows their need 
of something more than ordinarily pure 
water, and since they leave all other 
watering places for a salty one, we can 
fairly conclude that it is best to give it. 
—Wwm. Camm, in Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 





Another Way to Preserve Combs. 


Many bee-keepers like myself have 
not a suitable cellar to hang up our 
empty combs in. The way I care for 
them is as follows: 

I use the Bristol hive. I puta sheet 
of tarred paper, one inch larger than 
the top or bottom of the brood-box, on 
floor of the honey-house; set a brood- 
box on it, and fill it with combs, and 
then another sheet of paper, and then a 
brood-box of combs, and so on, and on 
the upper brood-box puta honey-board 
to hold the paper down tight to the 
brood-box. 

The above is for combsI know are 
free from moths, or have been exposed 
to a temperature of zero—combs, as I 
bring them in from the yard, that are 
liable to have some moth-eggs in. I put 
only 8 combs in a brood-box 134 inches 
apart, and then look them over in about 
a week; andif I find any moths in the 
combs, I put them into some of the hives 
for the bees to care for, and clean them 
out. Should a moth chance to hatch in 





any of the combs between the tarred 
paper, it cannot get out. 

I have combs I have thus taken care 
of for three years that I have not looked 
at except the first year, to see that the 
tarred paper would preserve them, 
packed in brood-boxes, from mice, 
moths, bugs, dust, and ants, until I want 
to use them.—H. B. IsHam, in Glean- 
ings. 


Bees Carrying in Honey and Pollen. 


Having moved two of my hives during 
the winter to a wooden bulding close to 
my house, I can watch the bees through 
a glass coming in and going out, and 
though Iam not quite certain, I think 
the old bees mostly bring in the honey, 
and the young onesthe pollen. It was 
certainly so during the colder weather 
we have had, but now many of the 
younger bees are beginning to be mid- 
dle-aged, and the difference is not so 
marked. 

A young bee has a good deal of down 
on its body, and may be called a ‘‘ brown 
bee.” The old bees have less down, and 
when full of honey, the body is swollen, 
black and bright, and looks almost as if 
honey would spurt out if the bee were 
pricked with a pin. 

A bee, loaded with honey, trails its 
body along the floor, while an empty 
bee, or one bringing in pollen only, 
scarcely touches the floor, and even 
only with the tip of its tail. Ifeel very 
sure that an old black bee will not be 
secn bringing in pollen. Isend youa 
rough drawing, showing the difference. 
We all know that a bee, full of honey, 
does not sting in the same way as an 
empty bee, and it is possible the change 
of shape may render it more difficult to 
put out the sting. 

[Our own observations incline us to 
believe that young bees also bring in 
honey, and that both young and old bees 
frequently bring in honey and pollen at 
the same time. We agree with our cor- 
respondent as to the reason bees laden 
with honey do not sting.—Epbs. |—British 
Bee Journal. 
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Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing 
book should be in the library of every 
bee-keeper; and in the way we offer it 
on page 165,there is no reason now why 
every one may not possess a copy of it. 
Send us one new subscriber for a year, 
ahd we will mail the book to you as a 
present. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co., 


At One Dollar a Year, 
199 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 


A Sample Copy of the Bez JouRNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. 


How to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or aicage.. If none of these can be had, 
Register your Letter, affixing Stamps both for 
postage and registry, and take a receipt for it. 

oney sent thus, IS AT OUR’ RISK; otherwise 
it is not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, toget them cashed. 

Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, I1l.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 


Postage Stampsof any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address- 1 
of vor pape .. The subscription is paid to the 
END O E MONTH indicated. 

Jo not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are convenient 
for proeseving each weekly Number, as fast as 
received. They will be sent, post-paid, for 50 cts. 
each, They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 

fost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 

Bex JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 

your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 





— 








Special Notices, 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JouRNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 
to pay for another year. 








Lost Copies we are glad to replace, if 
notified before the edition is exhausted. 





The Convention Hand-Book is very 
convenient at Bee-Conventions. It con- 
tains a Manual of Parliamentary Law 
and Rules of Order for Local Conven- 
tions ; Constitution and By-Laws for a 
Loca! Society; Programme for a Conven- 
tion, with subjects for discussion, and 
about 50 blank pages, to make notes 
upon. Itis boundin cloth, and of the 
right size for the pocket. We will pre 
sent a copy for one new subscriber to 
the BEE JouRNAL, with $1.00. 
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An Apiary Register is a splendid 
book to have in an apiary, so as to know 


all about any colony of bees at a 
moment’s notice. It devotes two pages 
to each colony. We will send one large 
enough for 50 colonies, for $1.00, post- 
paid; for 100 colonies, for $1.25; or 
for 200 colonies, for $1.50. After 
using it for one season, you would not 
do without it. 


—————_—_s~-- => - oo 


The Premiums which we give for 
securing new subscribers to the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, are intended as pay 
for work done in getting new names 
among your friends and acquaintances, 
and are not offered to those who send in 
their own names as new subscribers, 
unless such name or names form a part 
of a club of at least three subscribers. 


—_——2--o <> - 


A Binder for preserving the copies of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL as it arrives 
from week to week, is very convenient. 
You should have one, as it is so handy 
for reference from time to time. We 
mail it for only 50 cents, or will give it 
as a premium for two new subscribers, 
with $2.00. 


—-_ #® @ we 


When Talking About Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the BEE JouRNAL to him, 
and taking his subscription to send with 
your renewal. For this work we offer 
some excellent premiums that you ought 
to take advantage of. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quotedin the LAS'T 
column, The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olub. 

The American Bee =e Se: $1 00.... 
and Gioastaae in 200....175 
oe Ratmens tows Review........ 200.... 175 
TheA RET Psy: 75.... 165 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide.. asks 2. BO 
American Bee-K eeper.. oe he 1 50.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 175 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 
The 8 above-named papers ...... 6 25,... 525 
and La Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 2 25 
Cook’s Manual ............... 200.... 175 
Doolittle on Queen- 00.... 165 
Bees and Honey (Newman). 00.... 175 
——— pee erty ekex - 150... +2. 

erzon’s Bee- kk (cloth). ceee a 

Root’s A BC Cot Hee-Culture 225.... 210 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 125....115 
History of National Society. 150.... 125 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200....175 
Farm, Field and Stockman... 200.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............... 200....175 
Illustrated Tous Journal... 150.... 135 
American Garden ........... 250.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300.... 225 


Do not send to us for sample <li 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


——————__ > «- <® -- = 


Almost Every Bee-Book that is now 


published we mention on the second 
page of this issue of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Look over the list and select what you 
want. For every new yearly subscriber 
that yon secure for us at $1.00, we will 
allow you 25 cents, to apply on the 
purchase of any book.we have for sale. 
This is a rare chance to get some valua- 
able apicultural reading-matter, and at 
the same time aid in spreading helpful 
apiarian knowledge among your friends. 


eo 2+ iP oe 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker, is a nice, 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new 
system of bee-management in producing 
comb and extracted honey, and the con- 
struction of the hive best adapted to it 

-his ‘*Nonpareil.” The book can be 
had at this office for 25 cents, or will be 
given for one new subscriber, with $1. 








Premium to Every New Subscriber. 
—We will give to every new subscriber 
(with $1.00), for whom it is desired in 
place of getting any other premium we 
offer for work done, a copy of ‘* Runa. 
LiFe ”’—a valuable pamphlet of over 100 
pages, devoted to ‘‘Farm Topics, Live- 
Stock, Poultry, Bees, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Household, Home, and Miscellaneous 
Matter.” Or we will send it, postpaid, for 
25 cts. This isarare chance for new 
subscribers to get some excellent reading 
for nothing—by sending $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 


Np ee em <e 


This Means You.—When order- 
ing any of the books or articles which 
we offer clubbed with the BEE JoURNAL, 
or otherwise ; or when sending anything 
intended for us, such as subscriptions to 
the Bez JoURNAL, or matter for publi- 
cation, be sure to address everything to 
—George W. York & Co., 199 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ills. 








Carniolan, Cyprian and Albino 
queens are being inquired for at this 
office. Those having such for sale would 
doubtless find buyers by advertising. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


FRA PSA PLA ASAI SOAS INF ISELIN LOO 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





iO EXCHANGE—Pure Tested Young Ital- 
ians,3to5 bands, 50 cents to $1.00—for 
cash, wax or offers. F. C. MORROW, 
6Atf Wallaceburg, Arkansas. 





ANTED—Everybody to send me 10 cents 

in exchange for my little book, * The A 
BC of Ferret Culture.” It tells all about the 
care and man ment of this little animal. 
25Atf N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 





ANTED. — Those having small sums of 
money “saved + # ean find perfectly 
SAFE investments, at 7 per cons. interest, for 
long or short time, Oy, writin 
THOS. G. NEV MAN, 
199 Randolph-st., © hicago. Ills. 








aE EL SEES ENT 





ANTED TO EXCHANGE—My new price- 

list of Italian Bees, White and Brown 

horn Chickens, White and Brown Ferrets, 

Scoteh Collie Pups—for your name and 
addtees of & postal card. . A. KNAP 

25Ati Rochester, Lorain Co.. Ohio. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, July 30—No choice comb on the 
market. Some inquiries for new stock, with 
none to offer. A good article would bring 15 
@16c. Extracted is very scarce, and plenty 
of inquiry for same; it would bring 7@8c. 

Beeswax—firm at 26@27c.; good demand. 

J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8, Water St. 


CHICAGO, July 30.— Comb honey is dull 
and no demand. Selling finest e white at 
15c. With new crop prices will rule firmer. 
Extracted is scarce and in good demand at 7@ 
7%c. Beeswax, selling at 26c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


CHICAGO, July 30.—Selling slowly, trade 
being in strawberries and other small fruit. 
No fine comb honey on the market—it would 
bring 15@16c. Extracted, 6, 7 and 8c., accord- 
ing to quality and kind. Beeswax, 27c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


NEW YORK, July 30.— Extracted in 
demand and fair supply. We quote: Southern 
er gallon, 65@75c.; orange bloom, 7@7c. # 
b. Beeswax, 26@28c. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., July 30.—The old crop 
of comb honey is all cleaned up. First ship- 
ment of new comb honey this week, which we 
quote at 16c. for No. 1 1-lbs. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI. July 30.— Demand is good 
for extracted at 5@8c. Ddemand is slow for 
comb honey. at 12@15c. for best white. 

Beeswax is in slow demand, at 23@25c. for 
g00d to choice yellow. 

Cc. F. MOUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves. 


NEW YORK, July 30.—Demand for comb is 
very small. Considerable comb honey on the 
market, of 2nd grade, but no fancy of any ac- 
count. Some demand for extracted, clover 6 
@7c.; buckwheat, 5@5c.; Southern, 65@75c 

r gal.; Calif.,64%@7c. per lb swax—a 

ittle easier, with supply to meet demand, at 
25@27c.; 1 to 2c more per Ib. for extra select. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 30— Demand is very 
little, and market quiet. Weare selling some 
Florida new orange-blossom extracted honey 
to good advantage. Beeswax—28@30c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


DETROIT, July 30.—Best white comb honey 
12@13c.; but little left tosell. Extracted, 7 
@8ce. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

M. H. HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


MILWAUKEE, July 30—Demand very mod- 
erate, supply average of all grades but com- 
mon quality. Best 1-lbs. 15@16c; common, 
12@13c. xtracted, white, in barrels, 7c.; 
in kegs, 7%c; in pails, 74%@8ce. Beeswax—de- 
mand fair, wey small. Price, 23@28c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


NEW YORK, July 30.—Demand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@1l4c; buck- 
wheat, 9@llc. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 64%@7c; buckwheat 
ind emand at 5@6c. Beeswax in fair demand 
at 26@28c. 


F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 





SAN FRANCISCO, July 30.—Demand quiet 
as old crop is nearly exhausted and new crop 
not in yet. Modiie: Extracted, b4ae cts. 

1ic.; wax 


Comb, 1-lbs:, 1 2-lbs., 6@8e. 
—24@25c. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STE 


INER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


BOSTON, July 30—Demand is light. White 
1-Ibs., 13@15c. No 2-Ibs,on hand. No Bees- 
wax on hand. Extracted,7@8c. Demand is 
light for all. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Minn., July 30 —Market is 
dull in general, though some is being worked 
off, but mostly at cut prices. Fancy. white, 15 
@17c., 1-lb. sections; dark, 8@10c. Extracted 
white, 7@8c.; dark, 5@6c. 

STEWART & ELLIOTT. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., July 30.—Old honey is 
cleaned up, both extracted and comb. New 
crop will be in about July 10, here. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514,Walnut St. 


NEW YORK, July 30.— Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, witb no more glassed 1-b 
nor paper cartons, 1-bh. We quote: Comb, 
1-b, 14@15c. Extracted—Basswood, 74@7%c; 
buckwheat, 5%@64%; Mangrove, 68@75c per 

. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 
eeswax, in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27c. 
F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 120 Pear! St. 





Winter Problem in Bee- Keeping ; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 


i a - + o> 


We Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the monthly ‘Illustrated Home 
Journal” one year for $1.35; or -both 
of these Journals and the semi-monthly 
“Gleanings in Bee-Culture,” for one 
year, for $2.10. 











The Honey-Bee; giving Its Natura! 
History, Anatomy and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, 72 figures, and 136 illustra- 
tions., $1.00. For sale at this office. 


———_——_ +e 8 oe 


The Amateur Bee-Keeper, by J. W. 
Rouse, is a book of 52 pages, intended, 
as its name indicates, for beginners. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale at this office. 


> 

The Busy Bees, and How to Manage 
Them, by W. S. Pouder. Price 10 cents. 
For sale at this office. 
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